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SUMMER DRAPERIES. 
By Carrie Mat Ashton. 

N selecting summer draperies it is well to buy 
only the lightest, daintiest and most diaphan- 
ous fabrics, in order that all possible air and 
ventilation be obtained. 

The latest 
novelty in 
draperies is 
the Chizimi 



cloth, which is imported from 
Japan and is now found in soft, 
tender grays, delicate heliotropes, 
as well as warm blues and 
white. 

It is 30 inches in width and 
sells for 55 cents per yard. 

It iB very durable, inasmuch 
as it launders well. 

A very pretty double window 
has curtains of the sheerest of 
white muslin ruffled with the 
same material, gathered very 
full and crossing each other, 
each reaching nearly two-thirds 
of the distance across the window 
when mounted. At the upper 
corner of each sash they were 
drawn back and tied with a bow 
of broad satin ribbon of a pale, 
greenish tint. 

Some very dainty draperies 
for a bed-chamber are of China 
silk, of a rich creamy tint, strewn 
over with yellow poppies. 

Cotton crepe, which can be 
purchased for 15 cents per yard, 
makes a very effective drapery 
for a bed-Toom, boudoir or sit- 
ting-room. A double window 
which is draped with this ma- 
terial, in old blue with a white 
conventional flower scattered 
over it, is particulary noticeable. 
A small rod is fastened beneath 
the drapery in order that there 
be an absolutely free use of air 
and light, and the curtains are 
hung from that. They are 
draped back with cord and 
tassels instead of being allowed 
to fall in straight folds. These 
curtains and draperies are fin- 
ished around the edge with 
white ball fringe. 

A very simple but effective 
curtain is of plain Chester cot- 
ton, lined with the same ma- 
terial. It comes in a variety 
of colors and the designs are 
very artistic. The finish is soft 
and the colors delicate, so that 
it is thought by many to be 
quite as desirable as China silk, 




although the price is much less. It sells for 20 cents per yard. 
Japanese crepe, Madras, silkoline and cretonne are all suit- 
able for summer draperies, and can be found in a great variety 
of colors and patterns. One of the prettiest fabrics for summer 
hangings is Siberian or Agra linen, which combine the qualities 
of beauty and durability. It is $1.50 per yard, and 50 inches in 
width. 

Acadian cloth, which is woven by hand in New Orleans, 
such as was seen in the Louisi- 
ana State building at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, is much liked 
for draperies and hangings, and 
can be found in admirable colors. 
The most desirable shades are 
the pale tints of blue and buff. 
A pair of exquisite portieres 
for a summer room are of pale 
green art linen with a frieze and 
border of apple blossoms. 

A very pretty set of cur- 
tains seen recently were of blue 
denim, with a design of water 
lilies painted across the bottom 
and then outlined and veined 
with embroidery silk. 

Another set of hangings 
which have been greatly ad- 
mired are of plantation cloth of 
a pale ecru. This is a new fabric 
but lately introduced in the dec- 
orative field, and is a combin- 
ation of cotton and linen with 
a handsome ribbed surface. In 
weight it is similar to Bolton 
sheeting. These hangings have 
a border of nasturtium leaves 
across the top about ten inches 
in depth. Heavy rope silk of a 
rich yellow iB couched on with 
floss of the same hue to mark 
the border. The leaves are done 
in outline work in linen floss 
while the stems in shades of olive 
green are worked solid. Down 
the right side and across the 
bottom is a mass of nasturtiums 
— vines, leaves and blossoms in 
vivid reds,orange,pale and golden 
yellows. The leaves and flowers 
have the edges button-holed 
while the centers are done solid. 
Still another set of hangiEgs 
intended for a summer home 
are of the same material as the 
nasturtium curtains and made 
in a similar manner, only wild 
roses are used for decorations. 
A clever little woman who 
has more ingenuity than money 
has fashioned for her dining- 
room some artistic portieres of 
denim, with a frieze and dado 
embroidered in a design of flow- 
ers and their leaves on small 
twigs and branches, silk being 
used for the work. 



A picturesque boudoir has curtains of Mandarin yellow silk 
crepe with a palt* blue stripe across. 

For bed-room curtains muslin, Japanese crepe and pretty 
French cretonnes, the latter showing a creamy or pale lemon 
background, with graceful vines and flowers scattered over them 
have the preference. 

The woman of slender means who desires her home to be 
dainty and attractive must make the most of what she has and 
learn to buy to advantage. Remnants of lovely fabrics are 
frequently to be had in any of the shops if one is observing, and 
the expense is very slight. A 
lovely woman, whose little 
home is delightful in every 
sense of the word, seldom goes 
down town without bringing 
something home for the house, 
and yet she never buys what 
she does not need. She has 
the rare gift of knowing just 
what she wants and always 
finding it, although she does 
not begin to spend what her 
sister does, and the sister's 
home is not nearly so attractive. 

Soft India silks, either 
figured or plain and finished 
on the edge with silk fringe, 
make admirable hangings for 
summer homes. Bunting is 
frequently used in place of silk 
for handsome rooms and is less 
expensive and in many cases 
fully as satisfactory. 

Old-fashioned blue and 
white homespun coverlets, such 
as our grandmothers made, 
make handsome draperies be- 
tween a library and parlor 
furnished in Colonial style. 



COLOR HARMONY 
DRESS. 



IN 



ROSE-RED cannot be put 
in contact with the rosi- 

' est complexions without 
causing them to lose some of 
their freshness. Dark red is 
less objectionable for certain 
complexions than rose-red, be- 
cause being higher than the 
warmer tone, it tends to impart 
whiteness to the skin, in con- 
sequence of contrast of color. 
A delicate green is, on the 
contrary, favorable to all fair 
complexions which are deficient 
in rose, and which may have 
more imparted to them without 
inconvenience. But it is not 
so favorable to the complexions 
that are more red than rosy, 
nor to those that have a tint 
of orange mixed with brown. 
In the latter case a dark-green 
will be less objectionable than 
a delicate green. 

Yellow imparts violet to a Portiere Decorated with Applkjtjed Embroidery 
fair skin, and in this view it 

is less favorable than the delicate green. To those skins which are 
more yellow than orange it imparts white ; but this combina- 
tion is very dull and heavy for a fair complexion. When the 
skin is tinted more with orange than yellow we can make it 
roseate by neutralizing the yellow. It produces this effect on 
the dark-haired type, and is particularly becoming to brunettes. 

Violet, the complementary of yellow, produces contrary 
effects ; thus it imparts some greenish-yellow to fair complexions, 
augmenting the yellow tint of yellow and orange skins. The 




little blue there may be in a complexion it makes green ; violet, 
then, is one of the least favorable colors to the skin, at least 
when not sufficiently deep to whiten the face by contrast of tone. 
Blue imparts orange, which is susceptible of allying itself 
favorably to white and the light flesh tints of fair complexions 
that have already a more or less determined tint of this color. 
Blue is thus suitable to most blondes, and in this case justifies 
its reputation. It will not suit brunettes, since they have already 
too much of orange in their color. 

Orange is too brilliant to be elegant ; it makes fair com- 
plexions blue, whitens those 
that have an orange tint and 
gives a green hue to those of 
a yellow tint. 

Drapery of a lusterless 
white, such as cambrics, muslin, 
harmonizes well with a fresh 
complexion. But it is unsuit- 
able to complexions which 
have a disagreeable tint, be- 
cause white always exalts all 
colors by raising their tone. 

Black draperies, lowering 
the tone of the color with 
which they are in juxtaposition, 
whitens the skin ; but if the 
vermilion or rosy parts are to 
a certain point distant from 
the drapery, it will follow that, 
although lowering in tone, they 
appear, relatively to the white 
parts of the skin, near to this 
same drapery, rosier than if 
the contiguity to the black did 
not exist. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 



From the Maison Leroudier, Paris 



to cover the edges of the 



THE cheapest material for 
portieres is denim, which 
may now be procured, 
not only in the old-fashioned 
weave that is dark blue on one 
side and light blue on the 
other, but also in warm shades 
of blue and red that are de- 
signed especially for hangings. 
In making portieres of this 
fabric, allow two widths for 
each, and cut the widths four- 
teen inches longer than the 
desired length of the porti&re. 
Seam the two widths together 
on the wrong side to within 
ten inches of the upper edge 
and four inches of the lower 
edge, seam the balance of the 
length on the right side, and 
press the seam fiat on both 
sides. Then cut two bands of 
denim fifteen inches wide for 
each portiere ; turn the latter 
for hems on the right side at 
the top and bottom, making 
the hems the depth of the re- 
versed portions of the seams, 
and baste the bands to the 
portiere with their light sides 
outward, arranging them so as 
hems. 



Take the New York Central's Empire State Express for 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester or Buffalo — fastest train in 
the world. 

Palaces on wheels are the new Wagner cars of the great 
through trains of the New York Central. 
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